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BUF Blasts Botha 

(continued from page 10) 

speakers denounce the U.S. for back- 
ing away from a United Nations plan 
for internationally-supervised elections 
leading to independence for Namibia. 
NBUF Chairman Herbert Daughtry 
reminded demonstrators who gathered 
in front of U.N. headquarters in New 
York that U.S. Ambassador Jeanne 
Kirkpatrick had vetoed several resolu- 
tions calling for economic sanctions 
against South Africa to punish its 
sabotage of plans to bring in- 
dependence to the illegally-occupied 
territory. 

Daughtry noted that Kirkpatrick had 
earlier met secretly with visiting South 
African military intelligence officers. 
When news of the meeting leaked into 
the press, Kirkpatrick claimed she 
didn’t know who the men were. “That 
proves,” Daughtry charged, “either 
that she is stupid or that she is lying.” 
In either case, he continued, pro- 
nouncements from Washington and a 
series of meetings between U.S. and 
South African officials indicate that 
the Reagan Administration “is now 
prepared to openly support South 
Africa’s genocide.” 

The NBUF announced plans to 
maintain a vigil outside the South 
African mission to the U.N. every day 
until June 16, the anniversary of the 
1976 Soweto uprising. On that day, the 
BUF will head a coalition of groups 
organizing a demonstration on Wall 
Street. 

The Front, a year-old grassroots 
organization with chapters in more 
than a dozen cities, was instrumental in 
pushing for the inclusion of demands 
supporting African liberation and call- 
ing for an end to racism in the United 
States at the mammoth May 3 
demonstration in Washington. A BUF 
contingent of more than 1 ,000 led off 
that march, at which Rev. Daughtry 
was one of the main speakers. 


Women and the Military 

(continued from page 12) 

Korb admitted that social climate 
was having its impact on the change of 
policy. He remarked, “I just don’t 
think our society will ever accept hav- 
ing women in front-line combat, and as 
long as you don’t have that, you’re 
really sort of limited as to the jobs you 
can give them.” 


El Salvador: Report from the 
liberated Zones 


by Leo Gabriel 

APIA/Liberation News Service 

Editor’s note: While the news agen- 
cies dutifully report the latest body 
count from the streets of El Salvador’s 
cities, little information has emerged 
from the “ liberated zones” in the coun- 
tryside where the Farabundo Marti Na- 
tional Liberation Front (FMLN) and af- 
filiated organizations have held political 
and military control for more than three 
months. The new El Salvador is grow- 
ing in these regions, with all the harsh 
features of a nation at war, but also all 
the excitement and hope of a social 
revolution. An agrarian reform, a 
public health and medical system, and 
the beginnings of a literacy campaign 
constitute the base of a new world, 
where “power to the people” is not just 
a dream for the future but a reality for a 
fighting people. 

Leo Gabriel, editor for APIA (Agen- 
da Periodistica de Informacion Alter- 
native— LNS’s companion news agency 
based in Central America) recently had 
the privilege to spend a week in the 
Liberated Zone and to collect the 
testimony of Salvador Libre, where the 
future has already begun.) 

MANAGUA, Nicaragua (APIA/ 
LNS)— With unusual punctuality, the 
blue car arrived at our designated 
meeting spot in the center of the capital 
city, San Salvador. A small, dapper 
man got out and calmly helped us load 
our bags into the trunk. As we drove 
past the Presidential House and the ad- 
joining military base, “El Zapote,” our 
guide explained in a soft voice what we 
should say if we were stopped by a 
military patrol. 

At first, we were tourists going to the 
beach. Then, as we drove beyond the 
outskirts of the city, we became jour- 
nalists making a routine visit to a near- 
by army command post. A few hours 
later, we changed vehicles in a provin- 
cial city and became a team of anthro- 
pologists studying local religious 
ceremonies. 

“We have to adapt to the terrain,” 
explained our escort, as we neared the 
point where we would continue on foot 
into the guerrilla-held area. 

“And if we are stopped now, what do 
we say?” I asked, a little worried. With 
a thin smile he replied, “If the enemy 
finds us on this road we won’t need a 
story. They have orders to kill any 


strangers found here.” 

I wiped the sweat off my face as a 
sensation like the downward rush of a 
roller coaster passed over me. The same 
tension tightened the face of the peasant 
who was to guide us into the zone. After 
several minutes, I asked the driver, 
“And aren’t you afraid, too?” 

“We have to keep in mind that the 
enemy could detect us at any time,” he 
answered, keeping his eyes glued to the 
road. “But if we have to die, at least we 
have done something for the revolution. 
Not to say that we don’t feel afraid; to 
the contrary, the fear helps to keep us 
alert. But don’t worry. Night is coming 
and the enemy knows that the night 
belongs to us.” 

It was dusk when the car pulled to a 
quick halt and our guide jumped out. 
Grabbing one of our bags he leaped 
over a barbed wire fence and landed 
running. We could hardly keep up and 
nothing was said for ten minutes until 
we had crossed a river. 

1 Breaking the silence, our guide said, 
“Some of the people here are informers 
who will tell the patrols if they see us.” 

That didn’t make me any less wor- 
ried. “How do you know that there 
isn’t a patrol after us already?” 

“Because they only come this far in 
groups of hundreds.” 

“Because of the landmines you have 
placed?” 

“Correct,” he answered with a big 
smile. “Like the one you are standing 
on right now.” 

I turned with a start, to see in the 
dimming light the silhouettes of armed 
men. They approached and gave us 
friendly greetings. If we had been the 
army, they could have exploded the 
powerful mine by remote control. We 
had arrived at the border station of the 
liberated zone. 

The Liberated Zone 

The Francisco Sanchez Southeastern 
Front is one of eight zones to which the 
guerrillas retired after their nationwide 
offensive in January. The area covers 
nearly 300 square miles from the Pan- 
American Highway to the Pacific High- 
way. 

Unlike the other liberated zones this 
area does not provide the sanctuary of 
mountains. It is rugged brush country 
of hills and gullies with few roads. For 
the guerrillas, there are few possibilities 
to flee the invasions of the army. 

“The enemy knows well where our 
camps are located,” declared Comman- 
dante “Miguel,” one of the guerrilla 
leaders in the area. 

Despite this, the army has not been 


able to dislodge the guerrillas. Three 
times in January and February, the ar- 
my launched offensives in the area, 
deploying more than 1,000 men backed 
with artillery and air support. Three 
times the troops were forced to beat a 
retreat after suffering heavy casualties. 

The guerrillas cited lack of knowledge 
of the terrain and low morale as the 
main reasons for the army’s weakness. 

“We always wait until the enemy has 
advanced a long ways into our 
territory,” said Commandante Miguel, 
a son of peasants from the area for 
whom the terrain is a familiar and in- 
valuable ally. “Then we launch our am- 
bushes when they least expect it.” 

Those tactics reflect the guerrilla’s 
military objective at this stage— wearing 
away at the army on the rebels’ home 
ground without taking fixed positions 
to confront the troops directly. The 
sinking morale of the army was shown 
at the end of January when a large 
number of green recruits commanded 
by National Guard officers invaded the 
zone. In less than an hour, the troops 
had suffered nearly 20 casualties. Each 
time they tried to take positions on the 
surrounding hills, they fell into another 
deadly guerrilla ambush. When the of- 
ficers began to retreat, the recruits fled 
in disorder. 

The invasions don’t always end so 
quickly, especially, say the guerrillas, 
when the troops are accompanied by 
U.S. advisers who apply the “counter- 
insurgency” expertise acquired in Viet 
Nam. The guerrillas scoff at official 
claims that U.S. advisers stick to their 
training camps without ever venturing 
into battle. 

In recent attacks on guerrilla strong- 
holds in Morazan and Guazapa, thou- 
sands of soldiers surrounded the areas 
for more than three weeks. A peasant 
told us that six guerrillas died of hunger 
in their hideout when all access was cut 
off near San Vincente. 

Unable to stop the guerrillas them- 
selves, the army tries instead, as the 
U.S. did in Viet Nam, to destroy their 
base of support in the civilian popula- 
tion. “If they can’t catch the fish, they 
poison the water,” explained a young 
guerrilla, alluding to Mao Zedong’s 
prescription that guerrillas should move 
among the people like a fish in the 
water. 

The objective of the army is to create 
a wasteland— no crops, no livestock, no 
people. Crops are uprooted, homes put 
to the torch, farm animals slaughtered. 
And if that doesn’t drive the peasants 
from the land, they themselves are 
massacred. 
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“In one place near here they killed 
with machetes old people who couldn’t 
run,” recounted an old campesino. “In 
another place, a mother with a three- 
year-old child.” 

Our conversations with dozens of 
residents of the area near the Rio Lem- 
pa gave a horrifying glimpse of the 
Nazi-like brutality they face. Bodies 
mutilated, fetuses hacked out of preg- 
nant women, victims’ heads left on the 
steps of the houses— this is how they 
described the fate of family members 
who had remained in their homes. 

Yet the majority of the people have 
refused to flee the area. For them the 
question, “Who is the enemy?” has 
never been a problem of politics or 
ideology. Rather it is a simple struggle 
to survive, in which most of them have 
chosen to join forces with the FMLN. 
Although this doesn’t mean that all of 
the peasants have moved into the guer- 
rilla camps, Miguel said, “We have 
twice as many people here willing to 
fight as we can provide with arms.” 

While the U.S. government declares 
that there are so many Soviet and 
Cuban guns in El Salvador that the 
guerrillas have to bring in “foreign 
mercenary communists” to use them, 
the guerrillas insist that their biggest 
problem is getting enough arms and am- 
munition for those who want to fight. 
In fact, of the hundreds of weapons we 
saw, almost all were manufactured 
either in the U.S. or in Western Europe. 
We saw only one rifle made in 
Czechoslovakia. 

The shortage of arms has created a 
new industry— home construction of 
weapons and explosives. Under the 
trees, we saw guerrillas making every- 
thing from hand grenades to anti-tank 
mines, using commercially available 
materials. 

Still most of the people in the zone 
are unarmed. But not unprotected. 
Almost all are members of the mass 
organizations affiliated with the four 
guerrilla groups that operate in the 
Southeastern Front— the Unified 
Popular Action Front (FAPU) of the 
National Resistance (RN); the People’s 
Revolutionary Bloc (BPR) of the Peo- 
ple’s Liberation Forces; the National 
Liberation Movement of the Central 
American Workers’ Party (PRTC); and 
the February 28 People’s League of the 
People’s Revolutionary Army. 

Each of the groups has its own 
history, and unity among them is being 
forged not through abstract ideological 
discussion but through the heat of bat- 
tle. Together they are carrying out an 
ambitious political program just as 
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noteworthy as their military campaign. 

Shaping Tomorrow’s El Salvador 

Each of the groups maintains its own 
camps spread through the zone that 
serve as refuges for the civilian popula- 
tion when the army attacks. When news 
came in the middle of the night that the 
army had taken positions along the 
highway, hundreds of peasants swarm- 
ed into the camps to receive instruc- 
tions. 

All of the families had packed their 
essential belongings and had buried 
sacks of corn. Large reserves of corn 
and beans had already been buried in 
underground bins. In recent weeks, 
underground shelters had been built for 
emergencies. 

Each group of civilians was escorted 
by a squad of guerrillas while they mov- 
ed to hidden locations away from where 
the army was concentrated. The leaders 
of the mass organizations worked to 
reassure people and keep their morale 
and courage up while they marched. 
This time, the army didn’t attack. After 
patrolling near the road, they boarded 
their trucks and drove away. 

It is in the lulls in the fighting that the 
mass organizations show their real im- 
portance. In the Southeastern Front, 
these organizations are laying the basis 
for the future political, social and 
economic structure of El Salvador. 

An authentic land reform has begun, 
and the peasants are beginning to form 
cooperatives. Some of the organizations 
have started communes where all the 
people work the land collectively. 
Others maintain individual plots and 
ownership of the reconstructed houses 
and the residents join together for 
group work. For harvests and major 
work projects, the different organiza- 
tions often join forces. Such radical 
changes are made easier because many 
of the peasants have come to the zone 
only recently and don’t have previous 
attachment to the land or a particular 
way of doing things. 

In recent weeks this economic reform 
has been accompanied by a political 
reform that has led to greater popular 
participation while decreasing the dif- 
ferences that exist between the various 
revolutionary groups. In public 
assemblies, the peasants elected repre- 
sentatives, establishing a base for the 
formation of an authentic People’s 
Power that will serve as an example for 
the new society of El Salvador. Many 
other revolutions have postponed until 
after the fighting was over what is being 
realized in El Salvador while the war 
still rages. 


A literacy campaign has begun 
without even one book. Armed only 
with scanty knowledge that other 
revolutions have also done battle 
against illiteracy, they have begun. In 
place of notebooks and pencils, they 
have only dirt and sticks. But already 
the first letters are being formed. On 
scraps of cardboard, the students make 
signs: a picture of a machete crossed 
with a rifle, saying in crude letters, “We 
plant the cornfields and we raise pro- 
duction.” 

In the field of health, progress is be- 
ing made thanks to doctors who have 
joined the struggle. Like the “barefoot 
doctors” of China, a group of peasants 
has learned first aid for the wounded 
and is leading health education meetings 
to teach the rudiments of hygiene and 
first aid to the rest of the population. 
We watched a class in which doctors 
dissected a dead dog and explained the 
function of the different organs. 

The growth of the new El Salvador is 
expected to increase as the rainy season 
begins, making the zones all but im- 
penetrable to the army. “In the north, 
the consolidation of our fronts is more 
advanced than in the south, where for 
geographic reasons we have not yet con- 
solidated our power,” Miguel explain- 
ed. “Nevertheless, in these zones where 
there is a dual power of the government 
and the guerrillas, the population is still 
collaborating with us in tasks of 
supply.” 

Leaving the Zone 

After a week of investigations, and 
shortly before reports indicated the ar- 
my was to attack again, cutting the zone 
off from outside contact, we had to 
cross back over the invisible frontier 
from civilization to barbarism. The risk 
was greater because we had no informa- 
tion on the nearby troop movements. 

We approached the rendezvous 
escorted by a squad of armed guerrillas 
singing revolutionary songs. When we 
had crossed the river, we had to change 
our dirty, sweaty clothes, which would 
have given away where we had been. 
After this we moved in silence. The 
squad leader glanced at a watch in his 
hand and said, “We can’t stay at the 
rendezvous for more than five minutes 
for any reason.” 

We walked through the bushes along- 
side the road, while an unarmed peasant 
walked ahead on the road to spot any 
patrol. “Yesterday the soldiers sur- 
rounded the houses so quietly that we 
didn’t see them until they were in front 
of the doors,” the peasant had said. 
The young guerrillas had difficulty 
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hiding their nervousness. 

We heard the sound of vehicles on the 
road and hid behind a wall. The seconds 
became minutes and the minutes hours. 
Scouts reported that there was an army 
roadblock only 500 yards away. Ap- 
parently the encirclement to begin an in- 
vasion had begun. Soon the informers 
would report our presence to the troops. 
Would we then have time to explain 
that we were really journalists? Again I 
had the feeling of falling into a void. 

Then we heard the sound of a motor. 
It was our car and we ran to it in a 
crouch. As we stuck a sign saying “In- 
ternational Press” on the windshield, 
we were already driving fast down the 
highway. Looking back at the hills and 
forests, it appeared like a dream. 

In the capital, the official radio 
reports spoke of “Soviet advisers, tall, 
blonde, with glasses” who had been 
seen visiting the guerrilla camps. 


Black Women March 
Against Murders of Children 


by Ada Griffin 
Liberation News Service 


NEW YORK, (LNS)— On Mother’s 
Day, 1981, 300 protesters marched and 
rallied in Brooklyn, New York “to ex- 
press outrage and protest against the 
government’s failure to stop the 
historical abuse and murder of Black 
children.” Protesters attacked cut- 
backs in health care and public educa- 
tion. The march was an outcry against 
the current Black youth unemployment 
rate of 70 percent. Those who attended 
the rally were also there to dramatize 
their solidarity with the mothers and 
families of the children killed in Atlan- 
ta. 

The Mother’s Day Call for Action 
was organized by a newly-formed New 
York City Coalition of Concerned 
Black Women. The march included a 
large number of children, as well as 
representatives from Black women’s 
groups, trade unions, churches, and 
other community-based organizations. 

Speakers at the rally included 
Daphne Busby, from the Sisterhood of 
Black Single Mothers, and Camille and 
Maria Bell, mother and sister of Yusef 
Bell, the fourth of 27 Black children 
recently murdered in Atlanta. Camille 
Bell called for a more critical 
understanding of the failure of police, 
the F.B.I., and federal and local 
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officials to conduct thorough in- 
vestigations and litigations in the 
murders of Black children. Another 
issue raised at the rally was the increas- 
ing use of deadly force by police 
against Black and Hispanic people. 
Anger was expressed over cuts in social 
services in the face of the growing need 
for daycare, health programs, safety 
and defense training, alternative 
education, and safe entertainment for 
children. 

Sunday’s spirited march and rally 
were similar to other more local pro- 
tests in the past few years expressing 
outrage at the blatant murders of Black 
people in the U.S., such as the murders 
of 13 women in Boston, of five men in 
Buffalo last year, the recent shooting 
and lynching of a young Black man in 
Mobile, Alabama, and the murders in 
Atlanta, around which a huge march 
and rally are being planned to take 
place in Washington, D.C. on May 25, 
1981. 

According to one organizer, “There 
is a war going on against our youth, 
against our entire communities. Com- 
munity defense begins at home.” A 
primary concern voiced at these pro- 
tests is the need to organize and imple- 
ment effective community defense pro- 
grams. In Boston, a Black women’s 
group has taken up the task by organiz- 
ing gun training for adult women. In 
Atlanta, the Techwood Housing Pro- 
ject has begun very effectice youth 
“bat patrols,” and an armed group 
called the Ron Carter patrol, has also 
been formed. Both groups have faced 
arrest and harrassment by police, yet 
many other communities in Atlanta are 
forming patrols. 

At the Mother’s Day march, the 
Coalition of Concerned Black Women 
presented information about how to 
develop community defense, plus safe- 
ty suggestions for parents and children. 
For written materials, write: 

The Coalition of Concerned Black 
Women 

c/o The Sisterhood of Black Single 
Mothers 

1360 Fulton Street 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 11216 


Mother’s Day March on Nukes 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (GUAR- 
DIAN/LNS) — More than 700 marchers 
braved pouring rain in Washington, 
D.C. to commemorate Mothe r’s D ay 
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and protest the escalating threat of 
nuclear war. 

The march, which drew participants 
from across the country and as far away 
as Berkeley, California, was followed 
by a day of lobbying at the Capitol. 

The actions were sponsored by the 
Mother’s Day Coalition for Nuclear 
Disarmament in conjunction with the 
Women’s Party for Survival, and were 
endorsed by more than 20 organiza- 
tions, including the Grey Panthers, 
Women U.S.A., Mobilization for Sur- 
vival, Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, Citizens Party, 
Clergy and Laity Concerned, and 
others. 

Dr. Helen Caldicott, one of the 
organizers of the demonstration, ex- 
plained the choice of date, “We have 
chosen Mother’s Day as an appropriate 
time for women and families to join 
together to call a halt to the arms race. 
We want our children to survive.” 

In addition to Caldicott, speakers at 
the rally included Citizens Party head 
Barry Commoner; Randall Forsberg of 
the Institute for Defense and Disarma- 
ment Studies; and Hilda Mason, D.C. 
councilmember. 

Regional anti-nuclear marches in sup- 
port of the Washington action took 
place in Philadelphia, Boston, Albany, 
Kansas, Little Rock, St. Paul, and San 
Fransisco. 


Project ELF: 
Multi-Million DoDar Toy 


by Nancy Rice 
Liberation News Service 

TURTLE LAKE, WI (LNS)— Pro- 
ject ELF is the most recent name that 
the navy has given to a massive 
underground antenna it wants to bury 
in northern Wisconsin and Upper 
Michigan. This antenna would be used 
to send one-way coded messages to the 
Navy’s submarine fleet. ELF stands 
for the “Extremely Low Frequency” 
electromagnetic radiation the system 
would transmit. This radiation could 
possibly damage the environment while 
having dubious military implications. 

From 1958 until 1967 the navy 
worked secretly to develop an ELF 
system. The public first learned of ELF 
in July, 1968, when it was called “Pro- 
ject Sanguine”; 6,000 miles of buried 
cable laid in a grid of six mile intervals 
across the northern 40 percent of 
Wisconsin. 

Opposition to Project Sanguine 
May 15, 1981 more. . . 


formed quickly. A state-wide anti- 
Sanguine organization grew to include 
2,500 members within a year. By 1971, 
no elected state official was publicly 
supporting Sanguine. In 1973, 
Secretary of Defense Melvin Laird, a 
Wisconsin native, announced that 
Sanguine would not be built in Wiscon- 
sin and directed the navy to look 
elsewhere. 

However, Sanguine was not com- 
pletely gone. In 1969, the navy had 
constructed the ELF Test Facility in 
the Chequamegon National Forest, 
south of Clam Lake, Wisconsin. It 
operated from 1969 until 1979 when 
the navy ran out of money and turned 
it off. Despite the navy’s promise to 
remove the facility, they now say 
nothing about dismantling the project. 

In 1973 and 1974 the navy tried tc 
put Sanguine in Texas and Michigan 
but met strong opposition in botl 
states. In 1975 the name was changec 
to “Seafarer,” but the basic plan re 
mained the same. 

In 1976, opposition to Projec 
Seafarer grew dramatically ii 
Michigan. That same year, soon-to-b 
president Jimmy Carter promised tha. 
“Seafarer would never be built in 
Michigan against the wishes of the 
Michigan people.” 

Two years later, President Carter an- 
nounced that Project Seafarer was 
dead. However, the Navy came for- 
ward with its present proposal and 
again the name was changed, this time 
to Project ELF, to be built both in 
Michigan and Wisconsin. 

First Strike Communication Network 

The ELF test facility in Wisconsin 
has 28 miles of buried cable. 1.2 
million watts of electrical energy are 
sent from one end of the cable miles in- 
to the ground to come up at the other 
end, forming an antenna loop. The 
underground loop creates an elec- 
tromagnetic field that travels up to the 
ionosphere (a band of electrically 
charged particles in the upper at- 
mosphere) and back down to earth at 
the speed of light. 

As the powerful ELF wave passes 
over oceans, part of the signal 
penetrates the seawater to the depths 
that a submarine travels. A submarine 
uses a long trailing antenna and a com- 
puter to sort out the ELF message. 

Although the signal travels at the 
speed of light, the message itself is 
transmitted slowly. If ELF will work at 
all, the navy has said it would take 
about a half-hour for three letters to be 
sent. Also , the message is one-way; it is 
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not possible for submarines to talk back 
to ELF except by employing already ex- 
isting means of communication. 

ELF is proposed to be the “absolute- 
ly essential” communication system for 
Trident submarines at a cost of $1.2 
billion per vessel. None are operational 
at this time. The Trident sub is to be fit- 
ted with a missile containing multiple 
nuclear war heads able to target and 
destroy enemy missiles in their silos. 
Because of this purpose, the Trident 
system is clearly a first strike system 
designed to give the United States the 
ability to start a so-called “limited 
nuclear war.” 

The only military advantage to Pro- 
ject ELF is that it would give the navy 
the means of sending a simultaneous at- 
tack message to its submarines. It could 
only be used to initiate a surprise at- 
tack; it is not designed to survive an 
enemy attack, and is not a retaliatory 
system. The submarine computers can 
never have a 100 percent accurate 
message because of environmental or 
human-caused interference. A com- 
puter print-out might read, “There is a 
95.4 percent chance that the message 
reads FIRE MISSILES.” 

Most of the research that has been 
done on the effects of ELF is secret and 
unavailable to the public. For instance, 
in 1977 a group of navy-chosen resear- 
chers released a National Academy of 
Science (NAS) report on ELF. This 
report concludes that “ELF poses no 
unacceptable risks.” However, the NAS 
researchers were at the same time being 
paid by private power companies to 
testify at public hearings that ELF is 
safe. 

Much of the ELF research that is 
available is damning of the system. 
Forty-six studies have found harmful 
biological effects from ELF exposure. 
These effects include bone tumors, 
stress, altered growth, weight gain, 
changes in the brain, heart rate and 
blood pressure, sexual sterility, and in 
some experiments, death. The navy’s 
own studies reported that monkeys ex- 
posed to ELF have experienced time 
distortion, possibly due to the similarity 
between ELF radiation and brain 
waves. 

A third concern, beyond its first 
strike military nature, and its detrimen- 
tal health effects, is the possible con- 
nection between ELF radiation and 
weather modification. Project ELF 
may aggravate local thunderstorms. 
On July 4, 1977, northern Wisconsin 
experienced what has been termed the 
largest and most powerful downburst 
storm ever recorded, coinciding with, a 


full-power transmission at the ELF 
facility at Clam Lake. 

The Future for ELF 

On March 5 Reagan released his pro- 
posed military budget which included 
$34 million for research for ELF. At 
this date no money has yet been 
allocated or discussed for final deploy- 
ment of ELF. However, on March 7, 
Representative Les Aspins’ (D-Wis) of- 
fice stated that the Defense Depart- 
ment is recommending $490 million for 
completion of the ELF project. 

Chief of Naval Operation Admiral 
Thomas Hayward has recommended 
cancellation of the project. Admiral 
Hayward questions the value of the 
ELF system because of the length of 
time required to broadcast even very 
short messages. On April 10 the 
Department of Defense announced it 
would reactivate ELF as an on-going 
project. Meanwhile, Congress will 
receive a proposal in early August for 
full operational status by the fall of 
1981. 

A major push for ELF by govern- 
ment and corporation leaders is clearly 
underway. GTE Sylvania, the main 
contractor for ELF, stands to gain 
hundreds of millions of dollars by 
building and operating ELF. Lake 
Superior District Power Company sells 
$180,000 of power a year to ELF when 
it is in operation. A small but vocal 
group of ELF supporters have succeed- 
ed in getting pro-ELF resolutions pass- 
ed by eight county boards in northern 
Wisconsin. 

The Stop Project ELF Committee 
has called for a full, public investiga- 
tion of the possible effects of the ELF 
transmitter on the environment, health 
and weather, asking the legislature and 
members of the state’s congressional 
delegation to support the request. The 
committee is gearing up for a long 
struggle to shut down Project ELF. In- 
formation is being distributed by 
members of the committee to local 
groups and communities throughout 
Wisconsin and Michigan. 

The committee is contacting local 
groups, drafting resolutions in opposi- 
tion to ELF. Groups such as the Na- 
tional Farmers Organization, Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and the 
American Indian Movement will be ask- 
ed to reaffirm their opposition to Pro- 
ject ELF. Many committee members 
will attempt to put ELF on the ballot in 
their local areas next election. Speakers 
from Stop Project ELF Committee are 
engaged in public debate with ELF peo- 
ple in northern Wisconsin. A rally at the 
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ELF Test Facility was held April 25, in 
conjunction with the national Call to 
Freeze the Arms Race. 

“The navy is using the people of nor- 
thern Wisconsin as guinea pigs for its 
multi-million dollar toy” says Samuel 
Day, a representative of the national 
Nuclear Weapons Facility Project. 
“This project must be stopped in its 
tracks.” 

People wishing further information 
or membership in the Stop Project ELF 
Committee can write to Stop Project 
ELF, RR 2 Box 166 Q, Ashland, 
Wisconsin 54856. 


Pm Not Karen Silkwood— 
Memoirs of a Radiation Worker 


Eric W. Sedlak 
Liberation News Service 

PITTSBURGH, PA (LNS)— Early 
one morning last summer, I recieved a 
call from Manpower Temporary Ser- 
vices asking me to report for work as 
soon as possible at a heating and cool- 
ing company in Canonsburg, Pa. 
“Finally,” I thought to myself, “I’ll 
have some money and some work.” I 
hastily ate my breakfast, seized the 
family car, and was soon busy at work 
cleaning corroded aluminum sheets with 
some sort of smelly liquid. 

At 3 p.m. on the third day, my fellow 
Manpower employee and I were chat- 
ting with the boss when I asked him 
(since we were in Canonsburg) where 
the industrial park with all that buried 
atomic waste was. He informed me that 
I was standing on it. 

I was taken aback for a moment, con- 
sidering the visions of little Eric W. 
Sedlak with no arms. 

I talked to my co-worker about it, 
emphasizing the cancer risk. He said, 
“Everything causes cancer.” 

“Not like radioisotopes,” I replied. 

I phoned Manpower as soon as I got 
home. I asked what the risks of working 
on the site were, explaining to her what 
I suspected as I went along. The woman 
admitted that she didn’t know too much 
about the hazards, but mentioned that 
Manpower hadn’t realized we were be- 
ing sent to the contaminated industrial 
park in Canonsburg. She told me to call 
her supervisor the next day. However, it 
was comforting to know that I had been 
only inadvertently irradiated. 

When I spoke to the supervisor he 


told me he’d checked into it, and that 
the waste had been buried over fifty 
years ago. (Some of it; Vitro Metals 
dumped until the late 1950’ s). I asked 
him if he knew what a half-life was and 
how long some isotopes can last. I also 
asked what we could do about our ex- 
posure. Manpower told me that if I felt 
I was being forced to work in unsafe 
conditions, I was free to walk off the 
job. I knew this meant without pay. It 
sounded like the best of Henry Clay 
Frick and J.P. Stevens. Disgusted by 
his ignorance, I thanked him politely 
and hung up. 

Because I needed the money I stayed 
through that day and the next, to the 
end of my assignment. It was an awful 
choice to have to make, but I fear my 
decision was not as difficult as the 
thousands of workers in similar situa- 
tions, including those who work 
regularly at that industrial park. 

In a report of the Canonsburg 
workers, the U.S. Department of 
Energy said, “People working in these 
facilities did not knowingly incur such 
radiation exposures, and are receiving 
no benefit from their involuntary ex- 
posures to radiation; the risk of cancer 
may be elevated somewhat by these ex- 
posures.” The report further states 
that the risk imposed on those 125 
workers was “unwarranted.”. 

Vitro Rare Metals Company 
operated on the site for almost fifty 
years. From 1911 to 1922, the company 
extracted radium form carnotite ore. 
From 1930 to 1942, radium and 
uranium salts were also extracted from 
on-site residues, which are sufficiently 
pure and potent to make this feasible. 
From 1942 until the end of operations 
in 1957, the third phase, uranium was 
recovered from ores and scrap metal. It 
is rumoured that some of this uranium 
was used for the Manhattan project. 

Vitro Rare Metals did some monitor- 
ing in the late 1940’s and early 1950’s 
and the studies indicated that hazar- 
dous conditions might exist because of- 
the above average radiation. Nothing 
was done to correct the problem. In 
1951, for example, although the radia- 
tion from uranium concentrations in 
Chartiers Creek, which borders the 
site, was measured at ten times 
background levels, no remedial action 
was taken. 

Radon gas, radon daughters, and 
gamma radiation are the major con- 
taminants to which workers at the 
plant are exposed. Radon-222 is a 
rather short-lived particle, with a half- 
life of only 3.8 days, it emits alpha par- 
ticles, which cause heavy damage to 


cells exposed to them. Radon gas, 
which is a bi-product of decaying 
radium, seeps constantly out of drains 
and cracks at Canonsburg, and builds 
up in unventilated areas, especially in 
the winter. 

Radon-222 decays into four other 
isotopes, which are its “daughters.” 
These have half-lives of anywhere from 
.002 seconds to 27 minutes. In addition 
to alpha particles, the four daughters, 
polonium-218, lead-214, bismuth-214, 
and polonium-214, are generally less 
harmful than the alpha particles. DOE 
found that radon daughter concentra- 
tions were above acceptable levels in all 
the buildings, except one which had 
been built after Vitro was no longer on 
the site. 

Gamma radiation is very 
penetrating. To stop it would require a 
piece of lead about as thick as one’s 
head. Therefore it is very difficult to 
provide protection against this form of 
radiation, which passes easily through 
the body, doing damage as it travels. 

I discovered that I had been working 
in some of the hotter areas of the site. 
In a few places alpha radiation had 
been measured at up to twelve time 
Nuclear Regulatory Commission 
guidelines. Earlier on the day I 
discovered that I was working in “the” 
industrial park, I had been walking in 
water on a floor where alpha radiation 
had been three to eight times as high as 
allowed by NRC guidelines. In all 
likelihood, this means that I was walk- 
ing around with alpha emitters in my 
socks for a few hours. This pleasantry 
was further shared with my mother 
when she did the laundry the next day. 
My exposure to beta-gamma radiation 
did not even exceed guidelines. 

What surprised me the most was 
how casual the regular workers are 
about the whole thing. Perhaps that is 
because they have been told that work- 
ing in the park is only “moderately 
dangerous. ’’None of the workers know 
which areas or tasks are the most 
dangerous. 

One of the worst places is the office 
section of one building, where people 
sit throughout the day in alpha radia- 
tion eighteen times the established 
guidelines. On the second day I worked 
in the park I helped move a pile of 
broken concrete. The DOE report 
revealed to me that this seemingly in- 
nocuous task let me into direct contact 
with uranium at twelve times the 
background level. 

These seemingly large numbers in- 
dicate radiation which is nowhere near 
the levels it takes to give anyone radia- 
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tion sickness. There is, on the other 
hand, a measurable cancer risk. Radon 
and radon daughter concentrations 
generally exceeded the guidelines for 
uranium miners, whereas gamma 
radiation did not. According to the 
Surgeon General, exposure to radon 
gas at the allowable level for uranium 
miners for a year would lead to a four 
percent increase in the probability of 
developing lung cancer. Exposure to 
high levels of gamma radiation would 
lead to an increase of .1 percent in the 
probability of some type of cancer. It is 
unclear, however, just what the impli- 
cations of these increased risk numbers 
are, since the probabilities are only 
estimated and the precise correlations 
between the statistics and incidents of 
disease have not been developed. What 
is clear is that the health of those who 
work at the Industrial park is imperil- 
ed. 

My own chance of developing lung 
cancer, according to DOE, this year 
rose by .1 percent as a result of my 
unintended exposure. I’d prefer never 
to be exposed again. But what is to 
keep it from happening if no one, 
neither worker or employer, is made 
aware of and understands the danger? 


Demonstration Greets Haig 
at Syracuse Graduation 


SYRACUSE, NY (LNS)— “Murder- 
er,” “war criminal,” and “liar” were 
some of the audience’s shouts as 18 
bloodied and costumed demonstrators 
stood and pointed accusing fingers at 
Alexander Haig during Syracuse 
University’s graduation at the Carrier 
Dome May 9. The Secretary of State 
lashed out in a militaristic sabre- 
rattling, anti-Soviet speech that called 
for U.S. dominance over the Third 
World and increased military build-up. 

The demonstrators were dressed as 
eight bloody nuns, two spectres of 
death and eight bloody peasants, 
representing some of the 19,000 people 
slain in El Salvador by the military jun- 
ta during the past year and a half. 

They were surrounded by approx- 
imately 200 supporters and chanters 
who held banners saying “U.S. out of 
El Salvador,” “U.S. guns kill U.S. 
nuns,” “19,000 dead: blood on Haig’s 
hands,” “Stop U.S. export of terror- 
ism to El Salvador,” and “No honor 
to war criminals.” The latter banner 
referred to Haig being awarded an 
honorary doctor of public service 
degree from Syracuse University. 


Throughout the speech, while the 
bloody actors stood silently, others , 
booed and responded to Haig in out- 
rage. Spontaneous comments of 
“You’re in control now,” “Stop 
nuclear war build-up,” and “Who kill- 
ed the nuns?” punctuated Haig’s 
speech, which had been billed by the 
administration as a major foreign 
policy statement. 

The demonstration, organized by the 
Syracuse Community Committee to 
Welcome Haig, was called to 
dramatically protest Haig’s role as an 
international terrorist and his role in 
the secret bombing of Cambodia in 
1970, Operation Phoenix in Viet Nam 
in 1971, the terror bombing of Hanoi 
in 1972, the fascist coup in Chile in 
1973, the Watergate cover-up in 1974, 
and mass murder in El Salvador now. 
Objection to the funding of the 
military over human needs was also 
part of the group’s statement. 

Haig clearly was affected by the 
demonstration. He made a number of 
references to the bloody actors and 
chanters in the dome, and Chancellor 
Melvin Eggers, who invited Haig, 
looked annoyed and nervous. 

The committee felt that what needed 
to be said about Haig’s appearance at 
the commencement and the honor 
bestowed on him by the university was 
more important than being polite and 
orderly during the ceremony. One 
bloody nun said, “The deaths of 

19.000 Salvadorans take precedence 
over one graduation.” 

Another woman dressed as a peasant 
said about standing up in front of 

25.000 people with blood spattered 
over her, “I never felt so good in my 
whole life. I was not intimidated, but 
intimidating. It was like there were on- 
ly two people in that dome— Haig and 
myself.” 

While the demonstration was occur- 
ring inside the dome, outside a rally 
was taking place, organized by a coali- 
tion of community and union groups 
including the NAACP, Women’s In- 
formation Center, National Organiza- 
tion for Women, Syracuse Peace 
Council and Service Employees Inter- 
national Union Local 200. The Onon- 
daga Nation also sent an ambassador 
to speak at the rally. 

During Haig’s speech, approximate- 
ly 200 students walked out, some with 
banners. When Haig got his honorary 
degree more students and faculty stood 
and turned their backs to the stage. 
Many more wore red arm bands to pro- 
test Haig’s appearance. One recipient 
of an honorary degree, Moses Finley, 


an historian from Cambridge Univer- 
sity in England, refused to come, say- 
ing that he wanted to support the pro- 
testers’ actions. 


SST/H1SC: New 
Investigative Committee 
to Stifle Opposition 


by Debbie Chaplin 
Liberation News Service 

NEW YORK (LNS)- The first step 
towards dismantling the First Amend- 
ment is to divert public attention away 
from problems at home by whipping 
up anti-Soviet hysteria and the fear of 
“terrorism.” Secretary of State Haig 
has begun this process by declaring 
that fighting terrorism will replace our 
committment to human rights as 
America’s number one foreign policy 
priority. The CIA’s numbers game 
works to the same end; by redefining 
the word to include “threats of 
violence,” recorded incidents of “ter- 
rorism” have suddenly increased 
dramatically. 

Along these lines, the Senate 
Judiciary Committee has set up a Sub- 
committee on Security and Terrorism 
(SST), chaired by Jeremiah Denton 
(R-AL), and a revival of the House In- 
ternal Security Committee (HISC) has 
been proposed by arch-conservative 
Larry McDonald. When asked about 
his committee’s mandate, Senator 
Denton remarked, “I have two nouns, 
security and terrorism.” Text of H.R. 
48 which reestablishes HISC, defines 
its purpose as being to investigate 
“Communist, Terrorist, and other 
subversive activities affecting the inter- 
nal security of the United States.” 

With such seemingly vague 
guidelines, and no legislative func- 
tions, it appears that the primary pur- 
pose of the SST and HISC will be to in- 
vestigate persons and organizations for 
their political beliefs and sources of 
support. Alerted by the Intelligence 
Report of a conservative think-tank 
called the Heritage Foundation, the 
SST will be on the look-out for any 
signs of Soviet involvement in U.S. 
dissident political activities. The 
Heritage Foundation warns that the 
several “Communist Parties,’’ 

: radical and new left groups including 
North American Congress on Latin 
! America (NACLA), the Institute for 
Policy Studies (IPS), and the Cam- 
I paign for Economic Democracy should 
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be particularly watched, along with 
“clergymen, students, businessmen, 
entertainers, labor officials, jour- 
nalists, and government workers (who) 
may engage in subversive activities 
without being fully aware of the extent, 
purpose or control of their activities.” 
Unlike the 50’s, when the scare was 
directed toward “communists behind 
every door,” the buzzword for the 
enemy of the 80’s will be “terrorists,” 
the definition of which is likely to be 
those who voice opposition to ad- 
ministration policies. Similar to the 
50’s, however, subcommittee Chief 
Counsel Joel Lisker told the 
Washington Post that he was compil- 
ing a “secret agenda” of organizations 
that the subcommittee intends to in- 
vestigate. Word was received that Den- 
ton allegedly sought to subpoena 
records from the People’s Anti-War 
Mobilization, the coalition that 
organized the march on the Pentagon 
May 3, but his aides complained that 
there was not time prior to the 
demonstration for an investigation. 

The major thrust of the SST’s first 
hearing, held on April 24 on the topic 
of “Terrorism: Origins, Direction and 
Support” was two-fold: increased 
worldwide terrorism sponsored by the 
KGB and its subsequent media promo- 
tion in the U.S. through a Soviet 
directed “disinformation” campaign. 

As expected, all witnesses for the 
first day’s hearing had impressive 
references and all were “friendly” 
witnesses, lending credibility and 
legitimacy to the subcommittee. 

The first witness, William Colby, 
former CIA director under Richard 
Nixon, contended that wars of “na- 
tional liberation,” which he claimed is 
a “euphemistic term for terrorism,” 
are being supplied by and trained in 
close collaboration with the Soviets. 
Colby said that “The Soviets may not 
direct the orchestra, but they do supply 
the instruments.” Colby further 
recommended what was in the new 
right’s intelligence agenda all along: 
that Congress pass the Names of 
Agents bill, that the CIA be exempted 
from the Freedom of Information Act, 
that the President’s Executive Order to 
unleash the CIA and FBI be supported 
in Congress, and finally that the FBI 
should not be hindered in its investiga- 
tions of individuals by whether or not 
there is a probable cause that a crime 
1 had been committed. 

Claire Sterling, a journalist in Italy 
and author of The Terror Network, 
ran down a litany of revolutionary 
struggles, tying terrorist training ac- 


tivities to the Soviet Union, and citing 
that this is not widely reported by the 
intelligence agencies because, as she 
put it, “the fix is in.” Denton con- 
graduiated her on her vast knowledge, 
intimating that she knew more than the 
CIA and FBI on these matters. 

In spite of his praise of Sterling, Den- 
ton’s emotional outbursts and almost 
obsessive attacks on the press took place 
throughout the day. A former POW in 
Vietnam, Denton became livid with rage 
when recalling that the media only por- 
trayed the horrors and not the “glory” 
of the war; he claimed this gave the 
American people no choice but to op- 
pose U.S. intervention and demand 
retreat from a war that may otherwise 
have been won. Denton defined the 
disinformation campaign around Viet- 
nam as one of “fabricating lies, 
spreading forged documents, and issu- 
ing obfuscating propaganda in situa- 
tions where a story can reach a 
sometimes gullible press which seizes 
upon it.” 

Finally, came the testimony of Ar- 
naud de Borchgrave, former Newsweek 
columnist and author of The Spike. Us- 
ing the tactic of guilt by association, he 
implicated the Mobilization for Sur- 
vival, an anti-nuclear lobby, and the 
United Nations as fronts for the KGB. 
He stressed that the press and “govern- 
ment officials with access to classified 
information” were the prime targets of 
Soviet infiltration, and that already, 
disinformation in the form of media 
criticism or reporting stories un- 
favorable to the government, is ram- 
pant. 

The second day of hearings centered 
around the Names of Agents bill, the 
legislation which would make publica- 
tion of CIA agents’ names illegal. When 
the American Civil Liberties Union and 
the Center for National Security Studies 
testified against the bill, their own 
political beliefs came under question by 
Denton and committee member John 
East (R-NC). 

While Denton has expressed that he 
has no desire to become the Joe McCar- 
thy of the 1980’s, some names have 
already been named, and it appears as 
if the subcommittee is building credence 
and support for its investigations. Den- 
ton also has criticized media coverage of 
the first day of the hearings. 

Taking the stand that neither the SST 
or HISC should investigate anyone for 
their political beliefs, and that there are 
agencies already established to in- 
1 vestigate acts of violence, the national 
| NO MORE WITCH HUNTS campaign 
i has been launched by a broad coalition 


of organizations. The focus of this cam- 
paign is to keep activists up-to-date on 
these threats, and to build a united 
resistance campaign from the beginn- 
ing. 

On June 19, events and activities will 
take place in at least a dozen cities 
around the country. Grassroots, legal 
and legislative strategies are being 
developed as educational materials are 
being disseminated to a wide spectrum 
of Black, Latino, women’s, labor, and 
religious organizations, as well as enter- 
tainers, the press, and academics. 

For more information on the SST, 
HISC, or the June 19 events in your 
area, call the national NO MORE 
WITCH HUNTS campaign office at 
(212)477-3188. 


U.S. Military Aid and Training 
Fuel Massacres in El Salvador 


by Larry Boyd and Leo Gabriel 

APIA/Liberation News Service 

SAN SALVADOR (APIA/ LNS) 
—The dead silence of the Salvadorean 
night was shattered by the roar of 
trucks in the neighborhood of Monte 
Caremelo April 7. People who started 
from their sleep knew that only the 
government security forces move after 
the curfew falls. Gunshots. Screams. A 
bazooka blast destroyed a tiny house 
leaving three dead. The troops brought 
with them a man wearing a mask to 
hide his face; he pointed out certain 
houses. Kicking the doors in, they 
dragged out those inside, some in 
nightclothes. 

When dawn broke and the curfew 
ended, more than 20 bodies lay scat- 
tered in the dirt street. The dead ranged 
in age from 13 to 48, and according to 
their neighbors and relatives, were 
domestic workers, taxi drivers, 
students, and other workers. Many 
were blindfolded and had their hands 
tied. Most had been shot in the face or 
chest at point blank range with high- 
powered rifles. Six youths abducted 
during the raid were found dead 
several days later in other parts of the 
city, one of them castrated. 

Massacres are not new in El 
Salvador, but this one attracted atten- 
tion because there were many eyewit- 
nesses, and also because it took place 
in the capital city, where reporters for 
the international press were easily able 
to visit the scene. The story made front 
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page and network news in the United 
States. 

The Monte Caremelo massacre was 
especially embarassing to the Reagan 
administration, since it came just as the 
administration’s $25 million military 
aid package for El Salvador was facing 
resistance in Congress. U.S. State 
Department spokesman William Dyess 
announced, “The U.S. government is 
in close contact with the Salvadorean 
authorities to discover the cause of this 
incident.” 

In response to this pressure, soldiers 
of the Salvadorean Treasury Police 
were identified as the perpetrators. 
Their director, Francisco Antonio 
Moran tried to explain, saying in con- 
tradiction to the consistent reports of 
witnesses of the massacre, that the 
police had been tipped off that guer- 
rilla commanders were going to meet 
that night and the victims had died in 
the resulting crossfire. He said it was 
the guerrillas who tied the people up 
after they were dead, adding, “It was 
not an intentional massacre.” 

An anonymous State Department 
spokesman took another tack, falling 
back on the excuse that such massacres 
are carried out by ultra-right-wing 
elements of the Salvadorean security 
forces, operating outside the direct 
control of President Duarte’s 
“moderate” government. “The 
Treasury Police operate more or less 
independently,” the spokesman said. 

Dyess echoed that claim, adding that 
“these assasinations reinforce the will 
of the United States to support the cen- 
trist government of El Salvador 
threatened by forces of the right and 
the left.” The U.S. aid is going to the 
army and not the police, he maintain- 
ed. 

At last report, 48 Treasury Police 
have been detained. 

Military and Police Both 
Armed and Trained by the U.S. 
Behind this whole incident lies 
another story of the long-standing U.S. 
involvement in the Salvadorean 
military and police. Murat Williams, 
U.S. ambassador to El Salvador from 
1961-64, has said, “In 1948 we sent our 
first military mission to El Salvador, a 
group from the Air Force. We already 
had an Army officer in charge of train- 
ing at the Salvadorean military 
academy. By 1961, we had a large Air 
Force and Army mission. In fact, there 
were more men in the Air Force mis- 
sion than the Salvadorean airforce had 
pilots or planes.” 

In 1957 a “Public Safety Program” 


under the Agency for International 
Development (AID) began to “develop 
the managerial and operational skills 
and effectiveness of civil police 
forces.” From ’57-’74 this program 
spent $2.1 million to train 448 police 
and supplied arms, communication 
equipment, vehicles, and riot control 
gear. When the program was phased 
out, A.I.D. boasted, “The national 
police has advanced from a non- 
descript station-bound group of poorly 
trained men to a well-disciplined, well- 
trained and respected uniformed 
corps.” , % 

From 1957 until 1975, the U.S. train- 
ed nearly 2,000 Salvadorean military 
officers— a sizeable number, consider- 
ing that even now the Salvadorean 
security forces number less than 
20,000. One of the graduates is Major 
Roberto (Bob) D’Aubuisson, the 
feared chief of the most murderous of 
the right-wing death squads. 

During a brief interlude, the Carter 
administration tried to distance itself 
from the worst of the military dictator- 
ships. U.S. aid and training resumed, 
however, following the October 15, 
1979 coup that brought a new civilian- 
military junta to power with promises 
of major reforms. More than a year 
and a half later, the illusion of genuine 
reform has disappeared, along with 
those members of the junta who fought 
to retain some independence from the 
military. But the flow of aid has con- 
tinued and even increased. 

The figurehead president, Napoleon 
Duarte, exerts little control over the 
armed forces. The colonels who put 
him into office keep him on a tight 
rein. And these men are hardly 
moderates by any definition of the 
word. Most had served in past military 
regimes and supported the October 
1979 coup against right-wing Colonel 
Molina Romero only because they 
feared ending up like the National 
Guard after the Nicaraguan revolution 
—in jail or in exile. 

Since the coup, the few genuinely 
reform-minded officers in the military 
have been purged. Some are now keep- 
ing silent, while others have resurfaced 
in exile or with the guerrillas to de- 
nounce the regime. 

Duarte was installed as president as a 
result of a right-wing coup-within-a- 
coup in which Col. Majano, the last 
reformer on the junta, was expelled 
last December. Power resides more 
than ever with the top officers, whose 
control has actually been increased by 
the nationalization of the banks, 
foreign trade and large tracts of land. 


f 

Although the press still talks about ' 
the threat of a rightist coup, the likeli- 
hood now seems remote. Most of the 
right-wing in the military is now fully 
integrated into the government. The re- 
maining right-wing opposition to the 
government is small, representing some 
of the dispossessed oligarchs and those 
such as Maj. D’Aubuisson who don’t 
know how to project a liberal image to 
the press and U.S. officials. 

In order to justify expanded U.S. 
military aid, the Salvadorean top brass 
makes grandiose claims about the 
sophisticated weaponry deployed by 
the guerrillas, implying that the army is 
in danger of being outgunned. In point 
of fact, the guerrillas have no armored 
vehicles, no air force and no artillery, 
while the army has an abundant sup- 
ply. Despite this, the U.S. has sent at 
least $9 million of military hardware to 
El Salvador so far this year and plans 
to send another $14 million worth. 

The latest aid has included 6,000 to 
9,000 M-16 automatic rifles which the 
Salvadorean officers say will enable 
them to replace the “obsolete” 
German-made G-3 automatic rifles 
currently used. On the surface, this 
makes little sense, since the G-3 is still 
satisfactorily used by the modern West 
German army while the M-16 was a 
scandal in Viet Nam for its tendency to 
jam. While the United States may 
declare that its aid goes to the regular 
army, in reality by supplying the M-16s 
they will be increasing the firepower of 
whoever inherits the G-3’s. Clearly the 
most likely recipients are the 
paramilitary forces such as the dreaded 
ORDEN, which already work closely 
with the military. Improving their 
capability will undoubtedly lead to 
more Monte Caremelos. 

In February 1980, the Archbishop of 
El Salvador, Oscar Arnulfo Romero, 
wrote to then-President Carter, “The 
contribution of your government, 
rather than bringing about greater 
justice and peace in El Salvador will 
without a doubt sharpen the repres- 
sion.” Since then, the Archbishop was 
struck down by an assassin and 
countless thousands of others have 
died. Just recently, the new church 
leader, Monsignor Arturo Rivera, said, 

“I condemn the North American mili- 
tary aid. While the problems are being 
resolved militarily, the people are being 
massacred. The solution is political.” 

Meanwhile, back in Washington, the 
Reagan administration pushes for new 
and bigger military aid packages to 
beat back an alleged “Soviet and 
Cuban’ ’ threat to Central America. □ 
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Women March for 
Abortion Rights 


NEW YORK (LNS)— An Interna- 
tional Day for Reproductive Rights 
called by a coalition of women’s 
groups brought 3,500 people into the 
streets of New York on Saturday, May 
16, led by a procession of characters 
that turned the heads of shoppers who 
happened to be passing by the corner 
of Fifth Avenue and Fortieth Street. 
Solemnly marching was a drummer, 
and behind her came Miss Liberty, 
who carried with dignity a sign that 
read, “Liberty for me.” Uncle Sam 
and a berobed Cardinal took up their 
share of the street. Mourners wheeled a 
casket. Now and then, however, taken 
away by the spirit of the crowd, the 
mourners would begin to dance and 
skip to the brassy tunes of the New 
York Gay Community Marching 
Band. 

The women’s groups of the May 16th 
Coalition were not trying to create a 
spectacle that day, but “to create an 
opportunity for people to be alerted 
to the dangerous subcommittee hear- 
ings in Washington, around the 
Human Life Statute and the Family 
Protection Act,” according to Beth 
Bush of the Committee for Abortion 
Rights and Against Sterilization Abuse 
(CARASA). 

The Human Life Statute (S.158), or 
the Helms-Hyde bill, would give a 
fetus the status of “legal personhood” 
and would make obtaining an abortion 
a criminal act. The Family Protection 
Act, another bill pushed by some of 
President Reagan’s “new right” 
backers in Congress, would make 
organizations that have expressed any 
support for gay rights ineligible for 
funding, eliminate legal services for 
divorce, and ban from schools any 
teaching aids that challenge “the 
values on which the family is 
founded.” 

Both bills stand a good chance of 
getting through Congress, and women 
like Stephanie Roth of CARASA 
helped organize the march because 
“we are very angry that in Washington 
they are trying to decide on what 
belongs in the hands of women.” 

The fear women feel as they see their 
freedom of choice threatened was also 
present in the procession on May 16. 
Several onlookers were shocked as pro- 


tioned “Illegal Abortion.” The photo 
was taken from the files of the New 
York City Police Force and showed a 
woman found dead after a self-induced 
abortion. 

The parade, extending several 
blocks, traveled south to Union Square 
in downtown Manhattan, where the 
crowd listened as speakers elaborated 
on the other demands of the protest: 
“Abortion rights for all women. Sup- 
port the medicaid funding of abortion. 
Stop sterilization abuse. End lesbian 
oppression. Money for children not the 
Pentagon. No to budget cuts.” 

Among those who spoke were 
former state senator Karen Bernstein, 
city councilmember Ruth Messinger, 
Juanita Ramos from the Coaltion for a 
People’s Alternative, and Willae Mae 
Mathis and Venus Taylor, mothers of 
two of the children slain in Atlanta. 

Carmen Vasquez, member of the 
Bronx Coaltion Against Sterilization 
Abuse, talked about the special threat 
restricting medicaid-funded abortion 
poses to Third World women. Accord- 
ing to the Reproductive Rights Na- 
tional Network, another group active 
in the May 16 Coalition, “Poor 
women, Black, Latina and Native 
American women are increasingly 
pressured to undergo permanent 
sterilization as their only option.” 

Sterilization abuse became a rallying 
point in the city recently when it was 
discovered that Antonio Silva, who 
directed a massive sterilization pro- 
gram in Puerto Rico that left more 
than a third of the women of child- 
bearing age on the island sterile, had 
been hired to head the department of 
obstetrics and gynecology at Lincoln 
Hospital in the South Bronx. 

Holding up a sign from a current 
NYC subway advertising campaign 
(“Sterilization. The world’s most wide- 
ly used method of birth control”) Vas- 
quez told the crowd, “It is the method 
of birth control pushed by corpora- 
tions and the U.S. government who 
have said it is the key to any aid they 
provide.” And Vasquez questioned 
whether the 12 million Americans who, 
according to the ad, “have chosen 
sterilization” were well-informed or 
even gave their consent. 

The May 16 protest actions held in 
New York and other cities across the 
nation was an action in solidarity with 
women internationally. A London- 
based feminist group put out the initial 
call for the demonstration, saying, 
“The right of women to control their 
own bodies is a basic human right 
denied to women all over the world. 


testers wearing sheets spattered with 
red d isplayed a large photograph cap- * 
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Women must decide, whether it be 
contraception, abortion or steriliza- 
tion.” 

Actions were held on May 16 in 
England, Japan, Peru, and Spain as 
women rallied behind the unity state- 
ment of International Reproductive 
Rights Day: “If women do not have 
the right to control their own reproduc- 
tion, then any other rights have little 
meaning.” 


Australian Highway Accident 
Causes Radiation Poisoning 


CANBERRA, Australia (WISE/ 
LNS) — Four months after an accident 
caused a major spill of radioactive 
materials on a main Australian motor- 
way, at least 15 people are suffering 
from radiation sickness. The truck in- 
volved in the accident carried a cargo 
containing foodstuffs, DDT, 
Americium and Cesium. The radioac- 
tive materials were being shipped from 
Sydney, bound for Gulf Nuclear in 
Webster, Texas. 

At the time of the accident, two 
policemen were stationed at the site. 
They immediately began suffering 
from headaches and nausea. Four 
months later, they still have these 
symptoms. When a local government 
councillor sought information about 
their health, the policemen were trans- 
ferred to different locations. 

The Australian Atomic Energy 
Commission (AAEC) ran blood tests 
on the policemen and claimed they 
; were not suffering from radiation 
sickness. Several doctors disputed that 
claim, stating that no tests exist which 
can prove that someone has been ex- 
posed to radiation after the exposure 
has occurred. 

The AAEC also denied that the con- 
tainer of radioactive materials was rup- 
tured. A video tape made by a televi- 
sion crew at the scene of the accident 
showed, however, that the container 
had broken open. The TV crew and 
several reporters also complained later 
of headaches and nausea. Dr. John 
McKay, a local doctor, later diagnosed 
13 people as having radiation sickness. 
The New South Wales Minister for 
Public Health accused McKay of 
“causing public mischief.” 

The New South Wales government 
promised an inquiry into why food- 
stuffs were being transported in the 
same vehicle as DDT and radioactive 
material. The Sydney City Council, 
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supported by local and state politi- 
cians, wants the government to find 
out why there is still no equipment at 
the scene of the accident to measure 
radioactiviy in the area. They are also 
asking why multinational overseas 
companies transport dangerous 
material with such loose safeguards. 
Anti-uranium mining groups are still 
pressing the government to make a full 
scale inquiry into the whole issue of 
transportation of nuclear materials on 
public roads. 


Black Prisoners Acquitted 
In Mass Death Penalty Trial 


NEW YORK (LNS)— “All parties 
innocent on all counts,” Judge Ben- 
jamin Miller intoned. And a Chicago 
courtroom erupted in pandemonium. 
Wild cheers, applause and shouts of 
joy from friends and relatives who had 
packed the spectators gallery greeted 
the news that 10 Black prisoners had 
been acquitted in the largest mass 
death penalty case of civilians in the 
history of the United States. 

After only five hours of delibera- 
tion, the seven Black and five white 
jurors rejected all of the 57 charges, 
ranging from murder to conspiracy in 
planning to riot, brought against in- 
mates fingered as ringleaders in the Ju- 
ly 22, 1978 rebellion at Pontiac Correc- 
tion Center 90 miles southwest of 
Chicago. The rebellion involved over 
1100 of the 2,000 prisoners crammed 
into a facility designed for 600, and left 
three white guards dead and three 
others injured. 

Contradictions and Bribes 
Undermine Government Case 

“The jury was concerned with the 
complete lack of evidence,” com- 
mented a delighted Stanley Hill, one of 
the court-appointed lawyers who 
defended the ‘Pontiac Brothers.’ “This 
is a major homicide case, but there is 
no major physical evidence. And then 
there is the caliber of the witnesses they 
called.” 

The prosecution case, constructed 
and presented at an expense of over 
$2.7 million, hinged almost entirely on 
the testimony of former inmates who 
had been induced to turn state’s 
evidence. Defense attorneys hammered 
away at the forms of inducement used 
to extract such testimony. Some in- 
mates agreed to testify only after being 
threatened with the electric chair them- 
selves, while others were promised 


transfers, parole and money in ex- 
change for their cooperation. 

Defense attorneys pointed out that 
the inmate witnesses agreed to testify 
during a virtual reign of terror that 
followed the rebellion. A “deadlock” 
that lasted eight full months kept 
prisoners identified as possible 
witnesses or defendants confined to 
their tiny 5y2-by-9 foot cells 24 hours a 
day, without family visits, medical 
care, showers, soap, toilet paper, 
cigarettes or other necessities. 

Ail told, the prosecution presented 
38 witnesses, 20 of whom were 
prisoners. Only one of the non- 
inmates, former guard Danny Dill, 
claimed to have been an eyewitness to 
the killings. And Dill’s testimony nam- 
ing three of the men on trial was con- 
tradicted by his own statement to 
former guard captain Richard Harder 
blaming yet another inmate who was 
never even indicted. 

Under cross-examination, the in- 
mate witnesses gave conflicting ac- 
counts and admitted to being under ex- 
treme pressure to please the prosecu- 
tion with their answers. Defense 
witness Ahmad Shafiq underlined the 
point by describing a conversation with 
Angelo Robinson, a former defendant 
turned prosecution witness. 

“I asked him if they had the right 
guys,” Shafiq recalled. “He said no, 
they did not have the guys who com- 
mitted the murders. He said this is the 
only chance I have to get out in the 
street and he was going to do what he 
could to get out in the street, even send 
some guys to the electric chair.” 

Evidence vs. “Imagination” 

With its evidence in tatters, the pro- 
secution fell back in closing arguments 
on vague appeals to the jurors’ im- 
aginations and prejudices against 
prisoners. “Use your imagination,” 
Special Prosecutor Algis Baliunas in- 
structed the jury. “I know it’s hard to 
put yourself in that mentality. . . . 
They’re no different from one 
another.” 

But the jury was apparently more 
persuaded by the simple proposition of 
Leo Holt, the last attorney to speak for 
the defense: “The government has 
been dishonest with the people.” 

Of the 10 defendants, who greeted 
the verdict with shouts of “Right on!” 
four walked free at the end of the trial. 
Joseph Smith, Ronnie Newby and 
Jesse Hill had already completed their 
original sentences, while the conviction 
that had landed Stephen Mars in Pon- 
tiac in the first place had since been 
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overturned by the Illinois Supreme 
Court. 

Seven other prisoners still face 
charges connected with the Pontiac 
rebellion. According to Joe Johnston 
of the Alliance to End Repression, who 
was contacted at the office of the Pon- 
tiac Prisoners Support Coalition, the 
state still was in shock over the acquit- 
tal more than a week after the verdict 
and hadn’t yet decided whether to take 
its chances in another costly trial. 

Meanwhile, Johnston noted, condi- 
tions at the Pontiac Correction Center 
“are just about the same” as they were 
the day of the rebellion. The prison is 
still overcrowded. The inmates are still 
overwhelmingly (nearly 90 percent) 
Black. And tensions are still exacer- 
bated by the pervasive racism underlin- 
ed six months before the uprising in a 
U.S. Department of Justice suit charg- 
ing that Illinois “systematically 
discriminated against Blacks” in the 
prisons. 

As one of the Pontiac Brothers 
wrote before the indictments were 
handed down, “Build a new prison and 
paint it with bright colors, but still if 
you don’t have any meaningful educa- 
tion and vocation programs and still 
treat the men as dogs, then still you will 
have created another situation that 
forces men to rebel. If there is no 
change in our penal system, we can ex- 
pect more rebellions in the near future. 
Maybe something will be done to 
change the penal system since guards 
and inmates have given their lives for 
the change. We must always keep in 
mind that “men without hope have no 
fears, not even death.” 


BUF Blasts Botha, 
Rips Reagan 


NEW YORK (LNS)— His discus- 
sions with U.S. State Department of- 
ficials were described as 
“constructive,” his brief chat with 
President Reagan as “friendly.” But 
demonstrations organized by the Na- 
tional Black United Front in cities all 
across the country were far from 
friendly either to visiting South 
African Foreign Minister Roelof Botha 
or to the Reagan Administration’s shift 
toward a cozier relationship with the 
white supremacist regime. 

In New York and Washington, 
several hundred protesters turned out 
to protest Botha’s arrival on May 13. 
They chanted, “Death to apartheid, 
ILS^ out of Africa!” and heard 
(continued on inside front cover) 
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Bulletin Board • RMBB • 


From: Catalyst, Box 1144, Cathedral 
Station, New York, NY 10025. 

Catalyst has recently published a 
special double issue entitled “The State 
of the Black Community in Capitalist 
Society” ($5.00 per copy, please make 
checks payable to: Institute for Social 
Service Alternatives, Inc.). This issue 
concerns the Black community in 
North America, and has June and 
Richard Thomas as guest editors. 


From: CounterSpy, P.O. Box 647, Ben 
Franklin Station, Washington D.C. 
20044. 

CounterSpy has just released its 
latest issue. May-July 1981 contains ar- 
ticles on: U.S. media manipulation of 
El Salvador through the “White 
Paper,” U.S. bases in Saudi Arabia, 
Washington Post- CIA connections, 
repression in Turkey, foreign interven- 
tion in Afghanistan, Australian in- 
telligence, and a reprint of the draft for 
a new executive order on intelligence. 
Copies available from the above ad- 
dress for $2.50, or call (202) 387-3488. 


From: Emergency Response Interna- 
tional Network (ERIN), c/o 
Akwesasne Notes, Mohawk Nation, 
Via Rooseveltown, NY 13683. 

ERIN is now publishing a bulletin of 
information on Native American strug- 
gles that demand immediate action. 
ERIN is also in the process of setting 
up a phone tree of its members in order 
to be able to activate emergency ac- 
tions. For more information, contact 
ERIN at the above address, or call 
(518) 358-9531. 


From: LNS, 17 West 17th Street, New 
York, NY 10011 

This page is for subscribers and 
other media, educational and research 
projects, so that there is an opportuni- 
ty to announce materials that might be 
useful for other groups, to announce’ 
upcoming events and to exchange ideas 
about matters of common concern. 
Anyone with items they would like in- 
cluded should mail them to us, clearly 
marked RMBB on both the envelope 
and the item itself. 
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Radical Media Bulletin Board 


From LNS: 

On May 2, Liberation News Service 
sponsored a meeting of alternative 
media groups. Representatives from 
approximately 36 different organiza- 
tions met at the Institute for Policy 
Studies in Washington D.C. to discuss 
right-wing attacks on the left media, 
ways that media groups can cooperate, 
and plans for a future large-scale 
media conference. 

All those present expressed great 
alarm at intensified attacks by right- 
wing legislators aimed at a wide variety 
• of progressive organizations. Several 
of the people at the meeting had at- 
tended the first hearing of the new 
Senate Subcommittee on Security and 
Terrorism (SST). Participants warned 
that one concept which progressive 
media people might not appreciate the 
significance of is the idea of “disinfor- 
mation”— the theory many conser- 
vatives are pushing that Moscow is at- 
tempting to influence the American 
people through the U.S. press. 

Other examples of attacks on the left 
media were easily found among those 
at the meeting. LNS explained how a 
large source of its funding dried up 
some years ago after articles about how 
some denominations had financed 
radical organizations were written in 
church publications* People suggested 
that solidarity groups need to worry 
about being forced to register as 
foreign agents, such as the recent case 
when Noraid (North Irish Aid) was 
forced to register as a foreign agent for 
the I.R.A.. 

Other publications told of problems 
with postal surveillance, and dif- 
ficulties in retaining tax-exempt status. 
WPFW, the Pacifica radio station out 
of Washington D.C., reported that one 
of their contributors did not want to be 
thanked by name over the air. 

One particular attack which will 
have ramifications for all media is the 
“Naming Names” bill now before 
Congress. Although it is being 
specifically designed to target Covert- 
Action, a magazine which regularly 
publishes names of CIA agents, the bill 
would make it illegal for any publica- 
tion to publish names of CIA agents as 
well as some FBI, police, and other in- 
telligence personnel. Also illegal would 
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be any article where a name is omitted, 
but the identity of the agent could be 
discovered by other information in the 
story. Previously published names 
could not be repeated. And even FBI 
informers who infiltrate political 
organizations could not be legally ex- 
posed. The bill does not limit itself to 
classified information, but is much 
broader. 

There was a general consensus at the 
meeting that it is important for media 
groups to support publications such as 
CovertAction and Counterspy (which 
also regularly publishes names of 
government agents). It was pointed out 
that the left media should name as 
many names as possible right now. 

Briefly discussed at the meeting were 
better ways for the left media to have a 
greater impact on its audience. People 
were encouraged to use less rhetoric, 
and write in language which more peo- 
ple will listen to. Successes as well as 
failures should be reported, and media 
groups must share information with 
one another. 

Many of the specialized organiza- 
tions at the meeting introduced 
themselves as resources for informa- 
tion for other groups. Knowledge of 
publications and research groups on 
Africa, energy, labor, the military, and 
others were shared. 

The end of the meeting was spent 
discussing the possibility of a large 
alternative media conference sometime 
in the future* There were disagree- 
ments as to whether it should be 
regional or national, held in the next 
few months or a year from now. There 
were also differing ideas about the con- 
tent of such a conference, many people 
strongly favored having workshops on 
the concrete issues which mean life or 
death for a publication — such as 
distributing and fundraising, printing 
and writing skills. Also, it was felt that^ 
further discussion is needed on 
cooperation and sharing resources. 
Issues such as right-wing attacks need 
to be further developed, as well as how 
to reach more people, and using for- 
mats more accessible to the public. 

Many more people then were at that 
informal meeting need to be reached to 
continue the discussions that were just 
begun. Although May 2 was an oppor- 
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tunity for people from many groups to 
meet each other, a large conference 
would make it possible for small com- 
munity papers to meet and link up, and 
all agreed that a larger conference must 
have a better representation from 
Black, Third World, and labor 
publications. 

Although most everyone felt the 
need and showed enthusiasm for a 
media conference, no individual at that 
meeting was willing to take on the 
responsiblity for setting up to 
organization launch it. It was decided 
that everyone would go back to their 
publications, discuss the idea, and use 
LNS as a contact for responses. It is 
hoped that a committee can be formed 
by June to do fundraising in order to 
hire an organizer. 

There was no disagreement that left 
media groups are presently too 
fragmented and isolated. All media 
people who have ideas for a conference 
of this sort, or who simply want to be 
included in the plans for one, are en- 
couraged to get in touch with LNS as 
soon as possible. 


From: Survival International U.S.A., 
245 Fifth Avenue, New York, NY 
10016. 

An exhibit of photographs taken in 
Paraguay by Luke Holland called “In- 
dians, Missionaries and the Promised 
Land’’ will begin a tour of the United 
States starting in June. The exhibit 
“considers two of the principal threats 
to the physical and cultural survival of 
Paraguay’s Indians— the loss of their 
lands and the loss of their identity.” 
The centerpiece of the exhibition 
documents the condition of the Ayoreo 
after they were rounded up to a mis- 
sion post by the New Tribes Mission, a 
Fundamentalist group. Luke Holland’s 
photographs give a startling account of 
conditions for Indians. For more infor- 
mation and a schedule of the tour, con- 
tact Survival International at the above 
address. 


Freedom of Information Act 
Gutted by New Guidelines 


NEW YORK (LNS)— The Freedom 
of Information Act, through which 
reporters and victims of political 
surveillance have been able to force 
government agencies to reveal infor- 
mation in their files, has become the 
latest piece of legislation targeted for 
the scrapheap by the Reagan adminis- 


tration. On May 4, Attorney General 
William French Smith issued new 
guidelines that would drastically 
reduce the effectiveness of the act as a 
tool for uncovering government 
wrongdoing. 

In the past, government agencies 
have been required to make requested 
information available unless disclosure 
would be“demonstratably harmful” to 
' the U.S. government. In the future, the 
Justice Department will go so far as to 
defend those agencies againsf suits 
brought against them for witholding 
information. 

Smith, not stopping there, recently 
solicited “legislative proposals” from 
all the government agencies. In several 
months he will submit a single col- 
laborative plan to reform the FOIA to 
Congress. Justice Department spokes- 
person Tom DeCair said when the pro- 
posal is fully prepared it will address all 
the “demonstrated flaws” in the law. 

Smith has indicated that he will use a 
bill introduced by Senator Orrin Hatch 
of Utah in 1979 as a starting point. The 
bill allows only what he has termed 
“U.S. persons” to obtain information, 
allows no more than one request a year 
per person per agency, relaxes 
deadlines for government compliance 
with the law, and increases the amount 
of information that an agency can keep 
secret. 

The changes are necessary because 
the Freedom of Information Act “is 
being used in unintended ways,” ac- 
cording to Deputy Attorney General 
Edward C. Schmults. He went on to 
say, “The unintended use interferes 
unduly with government activities,” 
that “the financial burden is 
dramatically greater than anticipated,” 
and “the government is too slow in 
responding to those requests.” 

But these innovations are hardly an 
attempt to reform the act. More likely 
it will encourage government agencies 
“to use every technicality to suppress 
information,” in the words of Jack 
Landau, director of the Reporters’ 
Committee for Freedom of the Press. 
For this reason a number of civil liber- 
ties, civil rights, peace, labor, religious, 
women’s and even business groups 
have announced their opposition to 
Smith’s proposals. 

Among them, the Fund for Open In- 
formation and Accountability, Inc. in 
New York City is urging a massive let- 
ter writing drive directed at President 
Reagan and Attorney General Smith. 
They will also be sponsoring public ser- 
vice radio and t.v. messages, a national 
speaking tour and local forums on the 


Act with instruction on how' in- 
dividuals can send for their govern- 
ment files. 

For more information on what can 
be done to save the Freedom of Infor- 
mation Act, contact: 

FOIA, Inc. 

339 Lafayette St. 

New York, N.Y. 

10 0 12 
or: 

Campaign for Political Rights 
201 Massachusetts Ave. NE 
Washington, D.C. 

20002 


Policy Shifts Away 
From Women in the Military 


NEW YORK (LNS)— Recently, the 
United States volunteer Army ordered 
a “pause” in its recruitment of 
women. The shift in policy ends a 
decade in which the role of women in 
the armed forces has dramatically in- 
creased. 

In calling on Pentagon officials to 
reassess the impact of women in the 
military, Lawrence Korb, the Army’s 
assistant secretary of defense for man- 
power said, “Just what I’ve picked up 
from talking with people in the field is 
that maybe we were a little bit too 
eager, and doing a little too much” 
toward providing opportunities for 
women. Recruitment goals of 250,000 
women or 12 percent of all the services, 
by 1982 have been abandonned. The 
next few years will see a decline from 
the current 10 percent. 

The decision to turn away from the 
use of women comes from a perception 
that the performance of female 
volunteers has not been on par with 
that of male recruits. Korb attributes 
this to “certain physical traits” which 
he said in wartime could compromise 
the Army’s “combat readiness.” Maj. 
Gen. Robert Lewis (Sam) Wetzel who 
is heading up the team to rewrite the 
Army’s policy on women said that, 
among other things, “insufficient 
upper-body strength” is an inherent 
weakness that makes women ill-suited 
to the armed forces. 

Despite these weaknesses pinpointed 
by Wetzel and Korb, in the past ten 
years women have surged into every 
field of military training except those 
strictly combat fields which are off- 
limits to them. 

(continued on inside front cover) 
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** Secret Bombing of Cambodia - 1970 

** "Operation Phoenix, " Viet Nam - 1971 

** Terror Bombing of Hanoi, Viet Nam - Christmas 1972 

** Fascist Coup in Chile - 1973 

** Watergate Coverup - 1974 
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CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: 
Syracuse Community Committee 
to Welcome Ha ig/LNS ' 

see story pg. 6 
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"Get out of Here!" 
CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: 
Tempo (Mozambique) /LNS 
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CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: 
Guardian /LNS 
see story pg. 10 
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CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: 
Mil it ant /LNS 
see story pg. 7 
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In the Francisco Sanchez South- 
eastern Front, one of eight 
liberated zones in El Sal- 
vador. 

see story pg.l 

CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: 

Leo Gabr iel /APIA /LNS 
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In the Francisco Sanchez South- 
eastern Front, one of eight 
liberated zones in El Sal- 
vador. 

see story pg. 1 

CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: 

Leo Gabr iel /APIA /LNS 
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Demonstrators dressed as 
bldody nuns, representing 
those |killed in El Salvador, 
at the^raduat ion ceremonies of 
Syracuse' University on May 9 
to protest Secretary of State 
Alexander Haig giving the 
graduation speech and receiving 
an honorary degree. 

see story pg. 6 

CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: 

Ruth Putter/Syracuse Peace Council /LNS 
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Most people in this Liberated 
Zone of El Salvador are members 
of mass organizations that 
correspond to the four guerrilla 
organizations that operate in 
the Zone. 

see story pg. 1 

CREDIT MUST BE GIVEN TO: 

Leo Gabriel/APIA/LNS 
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